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FARM  DEMONSTKaTToN  MONTHLY. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  mDUSTRY. 


Office  of  Farmers  Cooperative  Demonstrations,  Northern  and  Western  States. 


No.  7.  APRIL  1,  1915. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  WORK. 

FUNDS  NOW  BEING  USED. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  provides  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
but  it  does  not  specify  what  proportion  of  the  funds  shall  be  used  in  home  economics.  The 
State  agricultural  college  extension  directors  are  being  lu-ged  by  women's  organizations  of 
various  kinds  to  allot  a  certain  specific  portion  of  the  Smith-Lever  funds  for  work  with  women. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  amount  of  money  actually  being  put  into  this 
work  by  the  agricultural  colleges,  for  the  most  part  in  cooperation  with,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Data  taken  from  the  records  of  this  office  and  relating  exclu- 
sively to  work  of  this  kind  in  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States  show  the  follomng  distribu- 
tion of  funds: 

(1)  For  meetings  and  movable  schools  at  "which  demonstrations  ai-e  given  in  cooking, 

sewing,  household  conveniences,  and  for  the  organization  of  women's  clubs  to  study 

home  economics   $81,  555 

(2)  For  canning  clubs  to  teach  girls  and  women  how  to  prevent  many  of  the  wastes  of  the 

farm  by  canning  and  j)reser\ing  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  by  cheap  and  rapid 
commercial  processes   56, 197 

(3)  For  county  agents,  who  help  farmers  and  their  wives  to  increase  the  net  income  of  the 

farm,  and  thus  make  possible  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  conveniences  and  other 
improvements  into  the  home   1,  027,  312 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  being  spent  a  total  of  $137,752  directly  and 
$1,027,312  indirectly  on  lines  of  work  affecting  the  farm  home.  The  first  item  is  equal  to 
42  per  cent  of  the  Smith-Lever  fund  available  this  year  for  extension  w^ork  in  the  33  Northern 
and  Western  States,  while  the  last  is  more  than  three  times  the  entire  Smith-Lever  fund  avail- 
able to  all  of  these  States  for  the  year  1914-15. 

NEED  OF  PLANS  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  WORK. 

Matters  that  just  now  are  concerning  extension  directors  in  the  North  and  West  are  how 
best  to  approach  the  home-econonucs  problems  of  the  country  and  what  kind  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  develop  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Shall  there  be  developed  a  woman  comity  agent  who 
shall  work  with  farm  women  in  some  such  manner  as  the  county  agent  works  with  men  ?  Just 
what,  in  detail,  shall  such  a  woman  do  ?  How  shall  she  organize  her  work  and  how  go  about 
it  ?  Shall  it  be  required  that  the  county  pay  a  part  of  her  salary  and  expenses,  as  m  the  case 
of  the  county  agent  ?  What  training  and  quahfications  shall  be  required  of  women  agents 
who  take  up  such  work  ?    Men  take  up  the  work  as  county  agents  as  a  permanent  fife  work. 
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Women  agents  are  very  likely  to  leave  the  service  to  manage  homes  of  their  ovm.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  how  shall  the  work  be  organized  ?  The  Washington  office  wiU  welcome  comments 
and  suggestions  from  all  county  agents  and  extension  workers  who  have  given  attention  to  this 
matter. 

OBJECTIONS  OF  WOMEN  TO  FARM  LIFE. 

The  chief  objections  of  women  to  country  life  are  usually  (1)  the  generally  small  returns 
in  farming,  (2)  the  drudgery  of  farm  work,  and  (3)  the  social  isolation.  More  money  for  home 
conveniences  and  greater  efficiency  in  household  management  both  have  in  view  the  lessening 
of  the  drudgery  of  farm  work  and  the  securing  of  certain  periods  of  leisure  to  farm  women  which 
may  be  used  in  productive,  social,  and  recreational  ways. 

FUNDAMENTALLY  IMPORTANT  MATTERS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Extension  work  designed  to  be  fundamentally  helpful  to  farm  women  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  include  within  its  scope  certain  matters,  as  follows: 

1.  Plans  to  increase  the  net  income  of  tJie  farm.- — Farm  women  need  more  money  for  home 
piu-poses.  The  purchase  of  home  conveniences,  the  installation  of  water,  sewage,  hghting,  and 
heating  systems,  kitchen  and  other  conveniences,  and  the  bringing  of  hterature  and  music  into 
the  home  are,  in  the  majority  of  country  homes,  dependent  upon  greater  net  profits  in  farming. 
Knowledge  of  these  conveniences  and  other  desirable  things  is  good,  but  money  to  buy  these 
desirable  things  is  a  vital  necessity  if  country  life  is  to  be  made  as  acceptable  to  women  as  town 
life.    The  county  agent  is  giving  especial  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 

2.  Plans  to  teacJi  and  demonstrate  efficiency  in  farm  home  management. — These  include  such 
matters  as  wholesome  food  properly  prepared  and  served  in  adequate  supply  and  variety, 
throughout  the  year,  the  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  home  and  the  family  linen  and  wardrobe, 
the  care  and  management  of  children,  and  sometimes  the  handling  of  certain  farm  enterprises 
like  poultry  and  eggs,  milk  and  butter,  the  garden,  small  fruits,  etc.  Efficiency  in  farm  home 
management  contemplates  the  maximum  of  accompHshment  with  the  minimum  of  effort  to 
the  end  that  the  farm  family  may  find  satisfaction  and  contentment  in  the  home,  and  that  the 
time  of  the  farm  woman  may  be  conserved. 

3.  Plans  for  leisure  and  development. — The  farm  woman  needs  time  for  reading,  self- 
development,  child  teaching,  social  life,  and  recreation. 

THE  COUNTRY  HOME  A  PROBLEM  FOR  COUNTRY  WOMEN. 

In  the  development  of  home-economics  demonstration  work,  there  needs  to  be  kept  in 
mind  the  point  of  view  that  the  problems  of  country  women  must  chiefly  be  solved  by  country 
women.  The  county  agent  movement  in  some  sections  of  the  North  and  West  started  out 
primarily  as  a  city  man's  movement,  but  the  movement  has  succeeded  in  exact  proportion 
as  the  farmers  of  the  county  have  taken  hold  of  the  work  and  made  it  their  own. 

COOPERATION  OF  CITY  WOMEN  WITH  COUNTRY  WOMEN. 

Citv  women  can  help  in  the  development  of  the  forthcoming  demonstration  work  in  home 
economics  for  country  women.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  city  women  can  be  of  direct  help 
in  the  movement  is  through  greater  social  intercom'se  with  farm  women,  through  direct  pur- 
chases of  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  by  cooperating 
with  them  in  ttie  maintenance  of  rest  rooms,  nurseries,  etc.,  for  farm  women  when  they  come 
to  towm.  But  what  farm  women  need  and  how  to  meet  these  needs  are  matters  wliich  must 
be  worked  out  chiefly  by  farm  women  themselves.  The  criticism  sometimes  heard  with  refer- 
ence to  much  of  oui'  home-economics  teaching  is  that  such  teaching  is  done  primarily  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  town  woman.  The  country  woman's  problems  are  the  problems  of  the 
country  and  must  be  approached  from  that  standpoint. 
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MEETING  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATE  LEADERS. 

On  March  3  and  4  a  meeting  of  State  and  assistant  State  leaders  for  the  North  Atlantic 
division  was  held  in  Boston.  All  States  of  the  division  except  Ohio  were  represented.  The 
discussion  centered  around  three  subjects: 

1.  Efficient  county  organization  and  administration  for  farm  bureau  work. 

2.  Projects  for  county  agent  work. 

3.  Commercial  work  and  farmers'  exchanges,  and  theii'  relation  to  the  county  farm  bureau  association. 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  those  in  conference  that  there  should  be  a  strong  county  organi- 
zation to  support  the  county  agent.  The  officers  of  this  organization  should  exercise  a  very 
large  measure  of  control  over  the  work.  They  should  have  the  right  to  say  what  work  they 
wish  to  have  done  in  a  county.  The  State  leader  should  advise  with  the  local  officers  and 
assist  them  in  selecting  the  lines  of  work  to  be  performed,  and  only  in  extreme  cases  should 
exercise  his  right  of  veto. 

The  members  voted  to  adopt  as  a  slogan,  "The  work  of  every  county  agent  on  a  project 
basis  for  1915."  The  only  exception  taken  to  this  slogan  was  in  the  case  of  some  recently 
appointed  agents  who  might  need  some  time  in  getting  familiar  with  the  needs  of  their  counties. 
The  project  principle,  however,  was  heartily  approved. 

In  relation  to  commercial  work,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  county  farm  bureau  associa- 
tion receiving  pubhc  funds  should  not  be  a  purchasing  or  selhng  association,  but  that  this  work 
should  be  done  by  local  associations  organized  for  the  purpose.  They  may  be  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  county  association,  but  the  work  should  be  separate.  The  association 
receiving  public  funds  for  its  support  must  confine  its  work  to  educational  lines. 

The  conference  was  particularly  valuable  to  those  present  because  of  the  intimate  and 
informal  nature  of  the  discussions.  A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  recommending  that 
a  similar  conference  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1916. 

THE  STATE  LEADER  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  State  leader  of  county  agents  has  important  relations  with  the  teachers  and  investiga- 
tors at  the  coUege.  While  he  works  chiefly  with  the  men  in  the  field,  it  is  important  that  he  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  represents  the  field  men  at  the  college,  connecting  these  outside  col- 
lege men  with  the  life  and  thought  of  the  men  at  the  seat  of  learning.  He  helps  to  make  the 
coUege  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  has  trained  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He  brings 
the  country  point  of  view  to  the  college,  thus  helping  the  college  to  imderstand  what  is  expected 
of  it  by  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  established  and  is  supported.  In  many  places  there 
has  developed  a  feeling  that  college  men  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  "common"  people. 
The  State  leader  encourages  the  behef  that  all  people  are  "common"  in  the  sense  that  aU  are 
interested  in  the  common  weKare.  He  helps  the  county  agents  to  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of 
the  college  community  set  apart  for  a  difficult  and  very  important  detached  service.  He  helps 
the  men  at  the  college  to  reahze  that  they  may  be  active  partners  in  making  the  field  work 
more  effective.  He  brings  to  the  county  agents  and  through  them  to  the  people  the  point  of 
view  of  the  college,  giving  them  a  new  sense  of  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  justify  its  existence 
by  a  real  understanding  of  the  country  and  helpful  and  sympathetic  service.  Thus  the  State 
leader,  bringing  the  county  agents  into  intimate  touch  with  their  fellow  workers  at  the  college, 
helps  to  cultivate  the  behef  that  the  best  teamwork  is  the  kind  that  results  from  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  and  a  united  effort  in  pulhng  together  for  the 
good  of  the  State. 
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LEARN  FARMERS'  NEEDS  FROM  FARMERS. 

"On  first  approach,  some  of  the  farniers  do  not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  work 
the  extension  department  is  undertaking."  This  statement  is  taken  from  the  weekly  report  of 
a  county  agent  who  has  been  at  work  only  a  few  months.  More  experience  and  more  knowledge 
will  probably  lead  this  agent  to  understand  that  none  of  us  can  afford  to  be  entirely  sure  that 
he  fully  understands  the  nature  of  the  work  the  extension  departments  are  undertaking.  The 
best  of  them  are  feeling  their  way  and  are  willing  to  learn  from  the  farmers  themselves.  The 
agent  is  wisest  when  he  is  most  teachable  and  least  sure  that  he  and  the  leaders  of  extension  work 
know  just  what  needs  to  be  done  and  the  best  ways  of  serving  farmers. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  preparing  their  projects,  county  agents  need  to  distinguish  very  carefully  between 
demonstrations  and  experiments.  It  is  the  work  of  the  State  experiment  stations  to  plan  and 
carry  on  experimental  work.  Some  of  the  county  agent's  demonstrations  may  have  an  experi- 
mental value,  but  they  should  be  planned  with  the  teaching  purpose.  What  is  a  demonstration 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  county  agent  may  be  an  experiment  as  it  is  carried  on  by  the  farmer — 
that  is,  the  farmer  gets  his  lesson  as  a  result  of  doing  a  particular  piece  of  work  and  seeing  the 
results,  wliile  the  agent,  knowing  from  previous  trials  what  the  results  will  be,  looks  upon  the 
work  as  a  demonstration. 

WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

INDIANA  OAT-SMUT  CAMPAIGN. 

In  the  recent  Indiana  oat-smut  campaign  over  50  meetings,  with  a  total  attendance  of  2,500 
farmers,  were  held  in  Montgomery,  Boone,  Delaware,  Randolph,  Madison,  Grant,  AUen,  Pulaski, 
Benton,  Wells,  and  Steuben  Counties.  F.  G.  Pipal,  of  the  botany  division  of  the  extension 
department,  and  the  county  agent  in  each  of  these  counties  had  charge  of  the  work.  Results 
in  a  similar  campaign  last  year  showed  that,  where  the  seed  was  treated,  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
smut  was  found,  while  fields  sovvH  with  untreated  seed  had  an  average  of  13  per  cent.  From  1 
to  80  per  cent  of  smut  has  been  found  in  Indiana  fields,  showing  that  many  have  at  least  one-third 
smutted  heads.  The  formalin  treatment  of  seed  oats  increased  the  yield  from  1  to  25  bushels 
per  acre.  One  out  of  80  farmers  treated  their  seed  oats  two  years  ago,  but,  as  a  result  of  these 
campaigns,  5  out  of  80  treated  their  seed  oats  this  year. 

HOG-CHOLERA  WORK  IN  NEBRASKA. 

A.  E.  Anderson,  assistant  State  leader  for  Nebraska,  in  his  progress  report  for  1914,  says  of 
the  hog-cholera  work: 

The  county  agents  have  probably  spent  more  time  and  effort  in  this  work  than  in  any  other  line  of  demonstration 
work.  By  education  and  cooperation,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  stamp  out  this  disease,  and  many  public  demonstra- 
tions were  given  in  the  method  of  diagnosing  and  properly  treating  by  the  vaccination  method.  Sanitary  control  of 
the  disease  and  the  proper  cleaning  up  of  premises  following  an  attack  of  hog  cholera  were  emphasized.  The  county 
a'^ents  have  kept  an  accurate  record  of  the  number  of  hogs  treated,  their  temperatures  at  the  time  of  vaccinating,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  hogs;  and  have  published  the  results  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  people  of  the  county 
might  know  the  value  of  treating  hogs  at  the  proper  time  when  exposed  to  hog  cholera. 

The  seven  county  agents  of  Nebraska  vaccinated  23,605  hogs,  saving  21,197,  or  89.8  per 
cent.    Over  98  per  cent  of  the  weU  hogs  treated  were  saved. 
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PROMPT  COUNTY-AGENT  SERVICE. 


On  a  recent  Saturday  evening  at  9.30  o'clock,  County  Agent  W.  H.  Lauck,  of  El  Paso 
County,  Colo.,  received  a  long-distance  telephone  call  from  one  of  the  farmers  in  the  county, 
who  reported  that  his  cattle  were  dying.  From  the  description  of  the  symptoms  lsh\  Lauck 
decided  that  the  disease  was  black-leg  and  immediately  called  up  Dr.  Glover,  of  the  Colorado 
State  Agricultural  College,  for  advice.  Then  he  arranged  by  telephone  to  have  a  local  deputy 
State  veterinarian  make  the  2o-mile  automobile  trip  to  the  farm  with  him.  In  just  two  hours 
from  the  time  the  call  was  received  the  veterinarian  and  the  county  agent  were  at  work 
vaccinating  calves  and  yearlings  attacked  by  black-leg.  The  work  had  to  be  done  by  the  dim 
light  of  two  lanterns.  After  vaccinating  the  first  herd  thev  went  to  a  neighboring  farm,  aroused 
the  farmer  out  of  bed,  vaccinated  his  small  herd,  and  then  called  on  several  neighboring  farmers, 
warning  them  and  suggesting  precautionary  measures.  After  working  all  night,  they  returned 
home  at  dawn.  On  the  same  day  another  trip  was  made  to  the  same  community,  taking  more 
vaccine.  Within  four  days  from  the  time  he  was  notified,  the  county  agent,  assisted  by  the 
veterinarian,  had  vaccinated  123  head  of  cattle.  Thus  the  outbreak  of  black-leg  was  checked 
by  the  prompt  service  of  the  county  agent,  assisted  by  a  competent  local  veterinarian. 


Lee  H.  Gould,  district  agent  for  southwestern  Kansas,  writes  in  his  supplemental  annual 
report  that  the  immense  wheat  crop  of  southwestern  Kansas  made  the  problem  of  getting 
harvest  help  serious.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Dodge  City  Commercial  Club,  he  formed  a 
labor  bureau,  which  sent  1,373  letters  to  farmers  asking  for  the  number  of  men,  teams,  and  cooks 
necessary  to  harvest  the  crop.  More  than  600  farmers  answered.  Based  on  these  reports, 
estimates  were  made  of  the  help  needed,  and  letters  were  sent  into  Colorado  and  into  the  extreme 
western  part  of  Kansas  caUing  for  harvest  hands.  A  man  was  sent  to  Wichita  and  another  one 
to  Newton  to  direct  men  to  Dodge  City.  Men  were  sent  to  the  fields  around  Dodge  City  and  to 
nine  neighboring  towns.  Over  3,000  men  were  secured,  and  the  wheat  crop  was  harvested 
without  trouble. 


Dm'ing  last  winter  a  short  course  was  held  at  Pendleton  and  one  at  Elwood.  The  instruc- 
tions received  at  these  short  courses  were  appreciated  by  an  interested  attendance  of  3,835. 
Later,  in  conjunction  with  the  Central  County  Farmers'  Institute,  we  held  a  two-day  ''Home 
Talent  Short  Course"  at  the  Anderson  High  School.  Work  was  given  in  live-stock  feeding  and 
breeding,  poultry  management,  potato  growing,  soil  fertfiity  and  crop  work,  seed-corn  scoring, 
farm  mechanics,  seed  testing,  and  domestic  science.  The  total  attendance  for  the  two  days 
was  678. — W.  R.  Butler,  county  agent,  Madison  County,  Indiana. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  State  Leader  Prof.  C.  W.  Pugsley, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. : 

A  feature  of  the  county-agent  work  this  year  has  been  the  agricultiu-al  observation  tours  taken  in  the  respective 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  focusing  attention  to  some  special  method  or  practice  of  special  value  to  local  agricultural 
conditions.  Silo  excursions  were  held  in  five  of  the  counties,  and  they  were  followed  with  very  excellent  results.  In 
western  Nebraska,  and  especially  in  Dawes  County,  the  number  of  silos  has  more  than  doubled  following  these  obser- 
vation tours.  The  growing  of  sweet  clover  and  the  value  of  alfalfa  were  also  made  objects  of  special  exciu-sions.  As  a 
result  a  great  deal  of  sweet  clover  will  be  put  in  on  sandy  soils  in  Madison  County,  and  the  method  of  obtaining  stands 
of  alfalfa  wUl  also  be  followed  out  in  all  parts  of  that  county  and  in  other  counties. 


SOLVING  A  LABOR  PROBLEM. 


HOME  TALENT  SHORT  COURSE. 


AGRICULTURAL  OBSERVATION  TOURS. 
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GOOD  ADVERTISING  AND  LUNCHEON  BRING  ATTENDANCE. 

County  Agent  Chapin,  of  Marion  County,  Oreg.,  reports  a  unique  plan  which  was  used  in 
his  county  to  encourage  a  large  attendance  of  farmers  and  merchants  at  a  meeting  held  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  farmers'  club.  The  merchants  of  the  town  used  a  great  deal  of  their 
advertising  space  in  the  local  papers  for  calling  attention  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  as 
well  as  the  program  for  the  day.  The  merchants  also  announced  that  they  would  close  their 
places  of  business  from  12  to  1.30  p.  m.  and  help  '"wait  on  the  tables"  at  the  free  dinner  to  be 
given  by  the  retail  merchants'  association  to  all  farmers  and  their  wives  attending  the  meeting. 
In  addition  to  the  speakers  the  merchants'  association  had  provided  orchestra  and  band  music 
for  the  occasion.  As  a  result  of  this  interest  shown  by  the  business  men  and  their  active  adver- 
tising campaign,  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held,  attended  by  nearly  700  persons.  Nearly 
500  persons  were  served  at  the  luncheon. 

REDUCING  INTEREST  RATES. 

State  Leader  Edward  C.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  reports  that  the  business  men  of  lola,  Allen 
County,  Kans.,  have  been  notified  by  eastern  loan  companies  that  the  rate  of  interest  for  Allen 
County  will  be  reduced  from  7  to  Q}  per  cent,  while  in  the  surrounding  counties  it  remains  at 
7  per  cent.  They  state  as  their  reason  for  doing  this  the  splendid  showing  made  by  Allen  County's 
exhibit  at  the  International  Dry-Farming  Congress  and  Exposition  at  Wichita  last  fall.  This 
exhibit  was  prepared  by  the  Allen  County  Farm  Bureau,  W.  E.  Watkins,  county  agent.  The 
amount  of  money  lent  on  farm  mortgages  from  March  11,  1914,  to  March  11,  1915,  was  ap- 
proximately $518,000,  which,  at  one-half  per  cent,  amounts  to  S2,590  greater  than  the  total 
annual  cost  of  the  county-agent  work  in  that  county. 

EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  CARTOONS. 

LB.  Johnson,  county  agent  in  Bartholomew  County,  Ind.,  is  making  use  of  cartoons  in 
the  local  newspaper  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  work.  The  following  quotation 
from  his  letter  indicates  his  opinion  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  cartoons: 

Getting  photographs  and  having  half  tones  made  to  be  used  in  connection  with  ne^vspaper  articles  is  rather  expen- 
sive. I  find  there  are  times  vrhen  the  cartoon  can  be  used  even  to  better  advantage  than  a  half  tone.  The  idea  origi. 
nated  in  thia  way:  There  -was  an  undue  amount  of  tree  butchery  in  the  shade  trees  of  this  town.  I  wanted  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  against  this  wrong  practice  and  I  asked  the  cartoonist  of  one  of  the  local  papers  if  he  could  assist  me. 
He  fell  in  with  the  idea  and  got  out  a  cartoon  of  the  citizen  sawing  away  at  his  tree.  I  found  that  this  cartoon  aroused 
more  sentiment  than  a  good  picture  cotild  have  done,  and  furthermore  it  was  at  no  expense  to  the  office.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  not  one-fourth  of  the  tree  butchery  carried  on  that  there  was  last  year.  This  particular  newspaper  then 
carried  out  this  idea,  running  other  cartoons  of  the  work  at  suitable  intervals  diuring  the  year.  I  asked  them  to  assist 
in  the  pubUcity  of  the  corn  show,  and  we  worked  out  two  cartoons  which  were  used  effectively  in  connection  with  this 
campaign.  We  are  now  working  out  some  cartoons  to  be  used  in  connection  with  next  year's  fair.  I  feel  that  the 
cartoon  can  be  used  to  very  great  advantage,  not  only  to  reiu force  a  newspaper  article  btit  also  to  give  wider  and  more 
direct  pubUcity  to  the  work.  If  one  can  enlist  the  services  of  a  local  cartoonist,  he  can  render  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  work. 

A  GOOD  STENOGRAPHER. 

In  liis  weekly  report  of  January  30,  County  Agent  C.  R.  BiUings,  Wilkins  County,  Minn., 
reports  an  interesting  line  of  work  done  by  his  stenographer  during  the  week  while  he  was 
unavoidably  absent.  She  secured  a  substitute  to  help  organize  a  farmers'  club,  obtained  serum 
and  made  all  arrangements  for  the  vaccination  of  hogs  for  cholera,  and  also  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  lantern-sUde  lecture  to  be  given  by  representatives  of  the  State  road  department 
In  addition  she  gave  information  on  various  subjects  to  12  callers,  completely  revised  the 
county  maihng  Ust,  and  looked  after  the  minor  details  of  the  office  work. 
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PLAN  NOW  FOR  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

In  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Monthly  for  February,  1915,  State  Leader  Burritt 
gives  the  following  instructions  to  his  county  agents : 

PLAN  NOW  FOR  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  definite  and  comprehensive  plans  should  be  made  for  the  demonstration  work  of 
the  season.  Last  year  the  26  farm  bureaus  conducted  1,022  demonstrations.  The  number  this  year  should  be  at  least 
2,000.  To  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  a  demonstration  should  be  conducted  on  a  defmite  measured  area  and 
this  area  compared  with  the  measured  check  plat.  The  resulting  crops  or  products  should  also  be  carefully  measured. 
Many  demonstrations  amoimt  to  little  or  nothing  because  the  restdts  are  not  definitely  measiu-ed.  The  results  of  many 
demonstrations  are  also  lost  because  attention  is  not  called  to  them  in  a  forcible  way.  Last  year  there  were  only  204 
meetings  held  to  inspect  the  1,022  demonstrations.  Only  5,865  people  saw  these  demonstrations.  This  year  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  people  ought  to  be  brought  together  to  examine  the  results.  There  is  no  better  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  farm  bureau  manager's  work  than  a  well-conducted  demonstration  given  good  publicity  and  forcibly  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  held. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DOUBLE  SPACING  CORN. 

Double  spacing  is  a  term  apphed  to  the  planting  of  rowed  crops  in  alternate  rows,  leaving 
every  other  row  blank.  The  agronomy  department  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
has  tried  this  method  with  success.  Last  spring  I  secured  6  cooperators  who  planted  from  1  to  5 
acres  of  corn  and  kafir  by  this  method.  The  cooperators  are  so  well  pleased  that  next  season 
they  will  greatly  increase  the  acreage  of  both  corn  and  kafir  planted  by  the  double-spacing 
method.  The  drought  at  earing  time  badly  injured  single-spaced  corn  and  many  stalks  failed 
to  produce  ears,  while  the  double-spaced  corn  suffered  but  httle,  producing  larger  ears  and  a 
greater  percentage  of  them.— W.  A.  Boys,  district  agent,  west-central  Kansas. 

NOTES. 

One  of  the  Oregon  county  agents  who  is  not  wilUng  to  allow  the  rainy  weather  and  the 
bad  roads  to  keep  him  at  office  work  reports  the  following  travel  for  the  week  ending  February 
20:  By  rail,  43  miles;  on  horseback,  18;  auto  stage,  20;  boat,  30;  and  8  miles  on  foot  over  a 
mountain  road. 

After  spending  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  Sheridan  County,  W3^o.,  Agent  H.  E.  McCartney 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  Indiana  Stallion  Registration  Board,  with  head- 
quarters at  Purdue  University.    Mr.  McCartney  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Fuller. 

A.  H.  Beckhoff,  county  agent  in  Seward  County,  Nebr.,  reports  that  the  farm  management 
association  in  his  county  has  sold  over  SI 5, 000  worth  of  alfalfa  seed  for  its  members  with  a  net 
gain  in  profit  of  $850,  15,035  pounds  of  this  seed  being  sold  to  the  Rockhite  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion of  South  Carohna  at  a  saving  of  $1,000  to  its  members, 

A  farmer  cooperating  with  one  of  the  Wyoming  county  agents  last  year  raised  seed  grain 
on  land  having  an  elevation  of  7,300  feet.  The  yields  were  not  unusually  large,  but  the  grain 
was  choice  quality  for  seed  and  brought  an  average  of  3  cents  per  pound.  The  gross  income 
from  100  acres  was  approximately  $3,000. 

Three  days  of  training  in  cement  work  was  offered  at  the  winter  short  course  which  County 
Agent  Bascom,  of  Logan  County,  Colo.,  conducted  this  year  at  the  Industrial  Arts  High  School 
at  Sterlmg.  The  instruction  was  given  by  a  local  contractor.  Thirty-five  farmers  attended 
these  talks  and  demonstrations  in  cement  work,  and  in  order  to  "learn  to  do  by  doing"  they 
helped  to  make  ceipent  posts,  a  cement  floor,  and  steps. 
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Mr.  E.  H.  Thomas,  agriculturist  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  of  Colorado,  reports  that  as  a  result 
of  1  bushel  of  Marquis  wheat  being  distributed  in  1  and  5  pound  lots  by  the  Valley  Agriculturist 
in  1913  two  carloads  of  this  wheat  were  secured  for  seed  in  1914.  This  seed  was  introduced  from 
Canada.  The  growers  were  so  well  pleased  with  last  year's  results  that  many  will  plant  no 
other  wheat  this  year,  and  some  consider  it  to  be  the  best  milling  wheat  in  the  valley. 

The  farmers'  exchange  Hst  is  ready  for  the  press  for  the  coming  month.  The  list  will  be 
about  tliree  times  the  size  of  the  one  put  out  last  month.  The  only  objection  to  the  monthly 
exchange  list  is  the  cost  of  printing  and  sending  out.  I  have  just  arranged  with  the  three  news- 
papers of  the  county  a  scheme  to  eliminate  the  cost  of  printing  entirely.  Each  will  print  it 
in  their  paper  and  send  a  copy  to  all  the  farmers  on  my  list.  They  will  take  turns  in  printing 
the  list. — H.  Roland  Glaisyer,  Klamath  County,  Oreg. 

The  San  Diego  Coimty  (Cal.)  Farm  Bureau,  having  a  membership  of  about  600,  publishes 
a  6-page  monthly  paper.  The  subscription  price  is  included  in  the  annual  dues  to  the  farm 
bureau.  It  contains  timely  notes  of  interest  to  the  members,  announcements  in  regard  to 
demonstrations  and  meetings  to  be  held,  local  news  items  in  regard  to  crops  and  agricultural 
progress,  and  reports  of  cow-testing  and  other  agricultural  associations.  This  monthly  paper 
also  contains  the  farmers'  exchange  hst,  showing  the  pure-bred  stock,  seed,  and  other  farm 
products  wanted  and  for  sale  by  the  farmers  of  the  county.  Similar  news  letters  are  pubhshed 
by  a  few  other  farm  bureaus. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Campbell,  county  agent,  Fremont  County,  Wyo.,  reports  that  about  $12,000 
worth  of  farm  crops,  home-grown  seeds,  breeding  stock,  etc.,  were  marketed  within  the  county 
during  December  and  January  through  the  medium  of  the  Farmers'  Exchange  Bulletin.  The 
local  exchange  of  farm  commodities  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  exchange  bulletin  has  saved 
considerable  time  and  money  both  for  producers  and  consumers,  and  this  hne  of  work  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  farmers  concerned. 

FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  NOTES. 

In  the  farm-management  demonstration  work  in  Orleans  County,  Vt.,  which  County 
Agent  R.  E.  Deuel  is  conducting,  with  the  assistance  of  State  Farm-Management  Demonstrator 
M.  C.  Wilson,  the  conclusions  of  the  survey  were  presented  to  the  people  at  three  public  meet- 
ings. Thirty  farmers  whose  records  had  been  taken  came  in  the  following  day  to  go  over 
their  own  business  analyses.  Mr.  Deuel  will  return  aU  records  in  person  to  farmers  who  could 
not  come  in  for  that  purpose  while  Mr.  Wilson  was  there.  Mr.  Deuel  reports  regarding  the 
demonstration  as  follows:  ''The  work  is  of  great  importance  to  the  county  agent  in  giving 
him  his  clue  to  the  local  problem.  The  results  are  so  clean-cut  that  the  farmers  grasp  them 
readily  and  take  to  them  kindly."  A  number  of  farmers  expressed  their  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  one  saying,  ''That  record  will  be  of  great  help  to  me."  Another  said,  "I  wish  I  could 
have  had  something  like  this  eight  years  ago." 

County  Agent  Anderson  writes  from  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. : 

While  I  hesitated  about  undertaking  the  farm-record  work,  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  work  that  can  be  done.  It  gives  the  county  farm  bureau  manager  facts  upon  which  to  base 
his  statements,  and  puts  him  in  closer  touch  than  anyone  else  with  the  agricultm-e  of  a  county.  It  -will  also  give  good 
material  to  use  in  meetings.    It  gives  facts  which  the  farmers  can  not  find  in  any  agricultural  paper. 

County  Agent  Irving  G.  Davis,  in  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  who  has  been  conducting  a 
farm-management  demonstration  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Bronson,  reports: 

Very  great  interest  in  the  work.  Meeting  at  West  Brookville  developed  into  a  free-speaking  conference  and 
lasted  two  hours,  one  hour  after  closing  time.  As  a  result  of  the  work  a  number  of  men  arranged  to  take  up  farm 
accounting  and  a  number  of  others  to  make  demonstration  tests  this  year. 


County  Agent  Lorin  A.  Merrill,  of  Sevier  County,  Utah,  reports: 

E.  B.  Brossard,  the  State  farm-management  demonstrator,  has  conducted  his  work  in  the  county  this  week.  We 
have  taken  45  farm-survey  records,  and  I  will  continue  the  work  until  we  have  60  or  more.  In  every  case  when  the 
work  has  been  explained  the  farmers  have  been  very  glad  to  give  the  information  desired,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  their 
records  returned  with  an  analysis  of  their  farm  business. 

State  Leader  R.  J.  Evans,  of  Utah,  reports: 

During  my  short  stay  with  County  Agent  R.  H.  Stewart  in  Carbon  and  Emery  Counties  20  records  were  taken  and 
checked  and  part  of  them  retm-ned  and  corrected.  The  farmers,  without  a  single  exception,  took  kindly  to  the  work. 
Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have  obtained  the  thorough  confidence  of  practically  every  farmer  in  that  district,  which  has  made 
record  taking  very  much  more  easily  accomplished. 

State  Leader  Evans  is  very  much  interested  in  these  farm-management  demonstrations 
and  is  assisting  Mr.  Brossard  in  this  way  in  getting  a  number  of  the  county  agents  well  started 
in  the  work. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Williams,  who  conducted  the  farm-management  demonstration  with  County 
Agent  E.  T.  Robbins  in  Tazewell  County,  111.,  reports: 

Eight  meetings  were  held  in  Tazewell  County  for  the  purpose  of  extending  over  the  entire  county  the  idea  brought 
out  by  the  demonstration  and  of  assisting  those  who  desired  help  in  starting  their  farm  accounts  in  the  record  books 
published  by  the  farm  bureau.  For  several  reasons  the  attendance  was  small,  but  147  farm-bureau  members  came 
to  these  meetings  with  the  books  which  had  previously  been  mailed  to  them.  All  of  them  will  undertake  to  keep 
records  of  their  farm  business  the  coming  year.  Nine  others  came  to  the  farm-bureau  office  to  be  started  with  their 
records.  The  farm  bureau  had  2,000  copies  of  this  farm-record  book  printed  at  a  cost  of  $220.  These  are  supplied 
without  charge  to  the  members  of  the  farm  bureau. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

The  report  on  the  following  page  gives  the  names,  addresses,  club  project  lines,  yields, 
costs,  and  net  profits  made  by  the  champions  in  the  various  club  projects  of  the  Northern, 
Central,  and  Western  States. 

The  corn  club  is  on  the  acre  basis;  the  potato  club  on  the  half-acre  basis;  garden  and  can- 
ning on  a  tenth  acre  as  a  club  plat;  sugar  beet  on  an  acre  as  the  unit;  market  garden  on  a 
square  rod  of  land;  forage  on  an  acre;  and  poultry  on  egg-laying  record  on  a  pen  of  chickens. 

State  club  leaders  and  county  argicultural  agents  will  do  well  to  memorize  some  of  these 
records  and  use  them  in  connection  with  their  organization  and  enrollment  campaigns  in  the 
club  work,  especially  when  addressing  educators,  business  men,  etc.,  who  desire  to  know  the 
practical  results  of  this  type  of  work. 
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Club  champion  boys  and  girls,  1914,  Northern,  Central,  and  Western  States. 


State. 


Iowa  

Minnesota 
Indiana. . , 


Vermont  

Massachusetts . 


Pennsylvania 

Nebraska  

New  Jersey.. . 

Illinois  

Iowa  


Pennsylvania. 

New  Jersey.. - 

Nebraska  

New  York  

Iowa  

Massachusetts 


Utah  

Pennsylvania 

Utah  


Massachusetts. 


Name. 


Earl  ZeUer  

Roy  Halverson  

Fred  Thomas  

Wayland  Zieseniss . . 

Arthur  Trout  

Roy  McAhren  

Roy  Friedersdorf . . . 

Glen  C.  Miackler  

John  E.  Devine  

Ferd.  J.  Ice  

Donald  Lent  

Lyman  Barber  

Bernard  Hartnett. . . 

Frank  Rimel  

Oscar  Rothenberger. 

Leroy  Schultz  

Vyrle  Crowell  

Robt.  J.  Mack  

Niel  West  

Or\'iIle  Samp  ley  


Clement  Miller. 


Address. 


Championship. 


Cooper  1  Com. . 

Kerkhoven  ;  do. 

Moimt  Vernon  !  do. 

Crown  Point  i  do. 

Gaston  •  do. 

Manilla  ,  do. 

Elizabeth  town  |  do . 

South  Hero  I  do. 

Amherst,  R.  D.  3  i  do. 

Williamsburg  j  do . 

Maynard  !  do. 

Bernardston,  R,  D.  1  do. 

North  Hadley  do. 

D  owningto  wh  do . 

Worcester  '  do. 


Eloise  Parsons  

Beatrice  Speers  

Sara  Dickinson  

Sara  Anders  

Lizzie  Kriebel  i  Cedars  

Lucy  Bale  !  Augusta  

Sabrina  Noxon  I  Pennington,  R.  D. 


.do. 

Wal  thill  

RobbinsviUe. 

 do  

Bethany  


Fairfield,  R.  D.  8. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Clarinda,  R. 
Iowa  Falls . . 
Sharps  \ille. 
Norristown . 


D.  3. 


Helen  Hunt. 
Myrtle  Mann. 


Princeton . 
Chadron. 


Amos  G.  Carroll   HarpursvUle  . 

Ivan  G.  Zeller  i  Cooper  

La^vrence  Estes   Windsor. 

Harold  A.  Cady  do. 

Isadore  M.  Horin   Westminster. 

Harold  L.  Turner   North  Reading. 

Curtis  Metcalf   Saugiis  Center. 

Howard  Dalton   Willard. 

Paul  Darmstader   Hatfield. 


Harold  Johnson. . . 
Wm.  Holdsworth. 

Frank  Sharp  

Roy  Haws  


Raymond  D.  Blithen. 
Richard  W.  Arms  


Elliott  H.  Taylor. 


/Crop  and  pork  produc- 
\  tion. 


Gardenini;  and  canning 

 do...  

 do  


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Yield. 


Cost. 


Potato  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Irrigated  potato 
Potato  


Pleasant  Grove   Sugar  beet. 

Lehi  do. 

 do  !  do. 

Tremonton  do. 


Haverhill. . 
Hopkinton. 


Shelbume  Falls. 


Poultry . . 
Garden  -. 


Bushels.  \ 
139.00  ! 
115.70  i 
116.53  I 
108.75 
106.12 
110.3b  , 
128.83  I 

74.33  I 
105.  Oi  ! 
106.47  I 

62.50  ■ 
108.55 

90.54  i 
148.00  ' 
103.60  I 
112.15 

93.00 
113.13 
103.55  I 

71.97 
]  20.  CO 
Pigs. 
10 

Pounds. 
5,318 
5.175 
4,9C6 
4,4C0 
2,163 
2,976 
2,192 
1,090 
2,280 

BusJiels. 
262.00 
258. 67 
440.00 
420. 00 
404. 00 


312.15 
23. 55 
10.40 
10.55 
12.21 
20.  64 
Id.  83 
30. 48 
41.90 
60.00 
15.  SO 
41.04 
38.70 
39.57 
14.43 
22.02 
20.45 
40.75 
27. 85 
11.75 
16.14 

(') 


15. 61 
27.70 
12.33 
12.10 
11.39 
32.95 
13.25 
10.38 
14.  75 


49. 00 
30. 00 
112.00 
115.20 
166.00 
308.00  \  108.48 
385.00  i  207.60 
722.00  89.84 
108.00  38.00 


Tons. 
24.5 
20.8 
22.5 
26.5 


Eggs. 
1,209 


Forage. 


Tons  hay. 
5 


14.30 
17. 50 


21.10 


1 3.1  cents  per  pound. 
Total  enrollment  in  the  33  Northern,  Central,  and  Western  States,  147,546. 


2  Market  garden;  tovsm  and  city  clubs. 
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